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For the Michigan Farmer. 


Culture of the Potatoe. 





BY M. W., OUT EAST. 





Most farmers occupy too much ground ‘to raise 
given quantity of Potatoes. They generally 
lant their potatoes as far apart between the rows 
nd hills, as they do their corn. 1 think there 
ould be as much propriety in planting ruta bagas 
ur feet apart, as potatoes. On ground rightly 
repared, potatoes should be planted as near to- 
ether as is consistent with room properly to 
ultivate them. 
“My method of planting isthe fullowing:— 
prepare my ground well; then draw my furrows 
uree feet apart, north and south. If my ground 
snot sufficiently manured, I put a shovel full of 
inure to each hill, in the furrow, making the 
hills in the row 18 inches apart, J then cut my 
potatoes into sniajl picces, so that there may be 
rom four’to six germs, or eyes, to the hill — 
Four stalks is enough to the hill, and there nevei 
hould be more than six, If more, they will be 
wall and feeble; and the product will be smud/ 
Priatoes, and few in a hill. 

After cutting, 1 place them in a barrel, put 
our quarts of Plaster upon them, and shake 
tem well, The plaster will adhcre to the parts 

# the potatoes just cut; and four quarts will be 
ficient for a barrel. Then drop and cover them 
mediately, Potatoes plastered and planted in 

Ps Manner, will rarely, if ever, suffer from 
fouth, Plaster in the hill is much more ef- 
clive, than plaster on the hill after the pota- 
ves are up, I cover them three inches deep.— 
Vhen up, I go through them with a cultivator, 
ad dress them with a hoc; and, when they are 
‘X inches high, 1 go over thein again, and make 
flat hill. The cultivator is better than a plow. 
‘ is better for potatoes, to have the ground as 

elas possible. If hilled at all, the hill should 
fat. ‘The wid method of making large conical 
by", Would be well, if the object were to shield 



















the potatoes from the rain; but if it is desirable | 


ground can be left, the better. 
properly prepared, if it is made sufficiently mel- 
low, potatoes will accommodate themselves; as 


large hill for their accommodation, 
should not be planted deep; after hiiling, they} 
should not be more than four inches below the! 
surface. If near the surface, they will derive all | 
the benefit of summer rains, and the genial heat 
of the Sun—and the more level the ground, the | 
less they will suffer from drouth in summer. 

By the above method of planting, I have twice 
the number of bills to the acre, to the usual 
method. The rows being three feet apart north 
and south, they admit sufficient sun, and there is 
roum enough to cultivate them, if done in season 
—as potatoes should always be hoed for the last 
time, before they begin to fall. And if the ground 
is as rich as it should be for potatoes, it will be 
no matter if they are planted so as to grow 
together in the rows—if there is not too much 
seed in a hill, so as to choke. I have raised, in| 
the State of New York, six hundred and fifty 
bushels to the acre, planted after this manner. 
There is no crop more profitable than the potato 
crop, if properly planted. 

On the openings, in this State, this crop, is 
very liable to be injured by drouth. By plastering 
in the hill, this danger would he obviated. They 
then endure the longest drouth of summer with 
very little, if any, injury. One bushel of plaster 
is sufiicient for an acre, if applied as aboye.— 
Try it. Me. We 

Jackson Co., April, 1944. 

For the Michigan Farmer. 
Value of Agricultural Knowledge. 

Mr. Moore:—tHaving been a constant reader 
of the Michigan Farmer since its commencement, 
its perusal has afiurded me much interesting agri- 
cufiurdl knowledge, and [ have been profited by 
practising in accordance with its recomumenda- 
tions, fhave likewise been materially assisted 
in the economy aad management of my farmd-in 
preparing the soil for different crops, deciding 
what kinds of grain will best answer on certain | 
soils, and in determining what kinds of crops wil! | 
follow each Other with success—by the experi- 
ence of brother farmers as given in your truly | 
valuable journal, 

It is lamentably true, (as you well remarked | 
in No. 19 Vol. 4, ander the head of “ Farmers 
do not read miuch,”) that, “ while the professional 
and mechanical classes eagerly possess themselves | 
of those books and periodicals which contain! 
knowledge relating to their pursuits, the farmer! 
—whose calling is the noblest on earth—seems | 
willing to plod on in the ‘beaten track,’ without} 
even a wish for knowledge and inprovement in 
the practice and science of his profession.” From 
my own observation, I am satisfied that the} 
remark here quoted is very applicable to many of 
our Michigan farmers. Our farmers should read 
more—not only books, but newspapers, agricul- 
tural, literary, political and religious. Every 
famify should take a newepaper—and no farmer, 
especially, should be without an agricultural 
journal. { know that many a farmer, on being 
asked to subsertbe, ery out, “book farming” — 
“my father never took such a paper, and he was 











a good farmer,” &c. Yes, and probably his father | 
used to go to mill on horseback, with 2 bushel 


that the potato crop should be benefitted by the|a heavy stone, to balance, in the other! 
showers of summer, then, the more level the} he must do so, necausté his futher did! Is not the 
If the ground is| 


of corn or other grain in one end of the bag, and 
Ergo— 


argument as good in the one case as in the other? 


Let such persons, who reside within our State, 
take the Michigan Faruer-——and obtain as many 


they grow—it will not be necessary to make a} other bvoks and papers as thev can well afford, 
) re | . = 
Potatoes | and they will soon find that there 1s something 


of great value to be learned, which their fathers 
never knew or taught them. But, aside from the 
mere pecuniary interest of the farmer, there are 
other reasons why he should be supplied with 
papers, |t makes his children fond of reading, 
and gives them an amount of knowledge in one 
vear, which it would take them many years to 
acquire in any other mode. And at this late day. 


|the press aflords intelligence at so cheap a rate, 


that no family can give apy good excuse for not 
taking at least one paper. If the plan of cutting 
off some useless habit or expenditure were adop 
ted, how many papers and books it might intro 
duce into neighborhoods. For instance, discard 
the useless habit of chewing or smoking tobacco, 
or drinking, or any other custom which is so 
useless and unnecessary, and devote the money 
to the purchase of books and papers--how much 
better 14 would be for individuals ané families. — 
And how many farmers wives’ and children would 
rejoice at the exchange no man can tell. It 
would be a happy result, and redound to the honor 
of him who should commenee rt; and I hope « 
suggestion fraught with so much interest and 
enjoyment will not be neglected, but put inte 
imiuediate requisition. 

But, Mr. Editor, notwithstanding the obtuse 
ness of some, there are many Michigan farmers 
who not only work, but ‘read and think—(and, | 
ain glad to notice by your paper, also wrtte.)— 
The present is an age of experiments, and this 
accounts for the valuable improvements in Agri 
culture and the Mechanic Aris which are made at 
the present day. If I understand the character 
of your paper, its object is Lo open a door through 
which farmers (though residing in different sev 
tions of the State,) may, as it were, meet 1n Ow: 
general Convention, and confer together, by rela 
ting the results of their experience, and the up 
provements they have made in cultivating the 
soll, And, by iaking advantage of the privilege 
thus given us, the improvements made by different 
farmers will not only benetit themseives individu 
ally, but afi who wish to be enlightened and 
profited by aknowledge of the improvements of 
the age. 

Before adding “finis” to this letter, permit tm: 
to remark that I am rejoiced that so many of my 
brethren are subscribing, paying for, and contribu 
ting to the pages of the Michigan Farmer. Many 
in this county, as you are aware, have recently 
subscribed for your paper, and hundreds of others 
ought and | believe would do so, were you te call 
upon them, I am fully sensible that the light 
and truth now being disseminated througbout our 
country by agricultural periodicals, will have a 
vast influence for good, and is what the farming 
interest has long needed. J trust therefore that 
your paper, (and all others of a kindred spirit,) 
will be abundantly sustained, and that it will go 
on increasing in favor and usefulness, until it 
shall be in the hands of every cultivator of the 
soil of Michigan. 

In case you find this worthy of publication, 
you will receive something of a more practical! 
character from a farmer of LENAWEL. 

Lenawee Co., April 17, 1844. 
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For the Michigan Farner. 
Culture of Beets. 


aa 

Mr. Moone:Having perused your valuable 
periodical the past year, with much pleasure and 
profit to myself, I feel it a pleasure and a duty to 
my brother farmers to offer a few lines for inser- 
tion in your pages, 

From an experience of a few years in the 
practice and science of agriculture, I find that 
among the most profitable crops are the Beet and 
the Carrot. ‘The Beet, more particularly, I have 
cultivated for three years past, with success. My 
mode is to prepare the ground well—having it 
well manured with stable manure, thoroughly 
mixed with the earth; then plow or spade the 
ground up into beds, then level with a rake or 
harrow, and planting the seed in hills 12 or 14 
inches apart between, and 20 between rows. In 

$42 | raised, in this way, eight bushels from two 
square rods of ground. 

The iast of May or first of June is, I believe, 
the best time for planting beets for table purposes, 
is they do not become so tough and stringy as 
those planted earlier, and they will not suffer 
with drouth like those planted early. 

Of the several kinds of beets, the Mangel 
Wurtzel are the best for cattle—and the Sugar 
and Turnep for family purposes. They are, when 
properly prepared, the best pickle that can be 
placed upon the table. 

If these lines are worthy of a place in your 
columns, I will give you a chapter on Ruta 
Bagas, as the time is fast approaching when 
people must attend to these things, or go without 
them next winter. W. Bb. 
Jackson Co., Mareh, 1844. 

Rewank’.—W. B. is welcomed to the pages of the 

We shall be glad tohear from him as often 
onvenience will permit. And we trust that 
and subscribers, will also consider ita 


Farmer. 
a his « 

iends 
ity, and take pleasure in communicating the results 


4 their observation and experience for publication. 


Culture of the Cucumber, 

t will state a fact relative to the planting of 
cucumbers, which came under my observation, 
and which is worthy of being known. I shall at 
least give a further trial myself of its reality; 
though IL cannot conceive there is a doubt remain- 
ag on the subject. Last spring, a friend of mine 
ind myself were planting cucumbers at the same 
tume. I was planting mine, as is usual, in gar- 
iens, by mixing a small portion of stable manure 
with the earth, and raising the hill an inch or two 
‘vove the surface of the ground. 
e jocosely remarked, * Let me show you how to 
cucunbers.” Never having much luck in 
raising them, | cheerfully agreed to his proposi.. 
tion. He commenced by making holes in the 


ralst 


earth, at the distance intended for the hills, that | 


would hold about a peck—ne then filled them 
with dry leached ashes, covering the ashes with 
1 very sail quantity of earth. The seed was 
then planted on a level with the surface of the 
ground. Iwas willing to see the experiment 
tried, but had no expectatien of any thing buta 
loss of seed, labor, and soil. But imagine my 
astonishment, (notwithstanding a drier season 
never was known, and aimost a universal failure 
of garden vegetables,) when | beheld vines remar- 


kably thrifty, and as fine acrop of cucumbers 28 |are ysed in this countryv.—Central NV. W. Far.| 


any one conld wish to raise, and they continued 
to bear for an unusually long time. fF will not 
philosophize on the subject—but say to all, try 
t; and instead of throwing your ashes away, 
ipply it where it will be of use, and 
arish reward.—Ohio Farmer. 
Upon the foregoing, the editor of the Maine 
Cultivator says: “ We last season made trial of 
the above plan,and found it to succeed admirably.” 


Observing it, | 


you will reap 


Manures. 

While attention is demanded to every branch 
of the farming interest—therc is one that should 
always receive special attention. The manure 
heaps should be attended to at all times; and 
neglect, in this particular, will certainly result in 
a great diminution of the products of the farm. 
There are many of our farmers, who give but 
little or no attention to the matter, although 
every agricultural journal in the country is urging 
the subject upon them. As well might a man 
expect to secure a full and perfect development 
of the human system, without proper food and 
nourishment, as for a farmer to expect a bountiful 
harvest, without providing the proper food and 
aliment for his crops. 

It is not uncommon when accounts are publish- 
ed of extraordinary yields of grain,that expressions 
are heard, “ these are fancy crops,” “ en paper,” 
&c. Why is this? Simply because the farmer, 
who has been content to exhaust his soil, unti] 
his crops are of the most meagre description, has 
never witnessed any such yield as is spoken of — 
and he cuncludes that he has done about as well 
as any could upon his farm. It matters not that 
the statements are verified by disinterested per- 
sons—crops actually measured as taken from the 
land—his incredulity remains. If you can per 
suade the individual however, to commence 
himself a judicious system of manuring, it will 
not be long before he begins to inquire as to the 
difference in the appearance of hiscrops. As 
successive seasons rvil round, he finds that the 
farmer's mine, after all, consists in a well pre- 
pared manure heap, skilfully applied to his land. 

It is not our design, at present, to enter into 
an examination of the different kinds of manure, 
or which of them is best adapted to the various 
(purposes of the farmer. It may doubtless be 
shown, that the foundation upon which the farmer 
is mainly to rely, is the manure heap of his own 
yard. This can be increased with a little care 
and attention, toa very great extent. The value 
also, of green crops, as a manure, is not generally 
appreciated. Where there is a deficiency of the 
common barn-yard manures, the most economical 
substitute is that derived from turning in green 
crops. This practice now prevails to a very 
considerable extent in the wheat growing dis- 
tricts, at the west, and has produced a very great 
change within the last few years—more abundant 
crops are now realized, and the land is preserved 
in good tilth. 

It is of the utmost importance to the farmer, 
to keep his land improving. Industry and atten- 
tion alone will secure this. If he neglects manu- 
‘ring, for a single season, his lands show neglect, 
land a longer time is required to bring his farm 
‘into good condition. We would urge upon the 
| farmer, to be awake at all times to the preparation 
lof manure. Let nothing be lost or wasted. Let 
| the barn-yards and stables be prepared, so as to 


isecure, in the most perfect manner, all the litter 


‘and droppings, and urine from the cattle—and as 





occasion may require, let swamp carth and lime 
be mixed with the barn-yard manure. 

| Notlong sinée, in visiting one of our dairy 
|men, ina northern town, who stables about fifty 
jcows, we were much gratified to find so much 
attention given to the securing, and preparing for 
ihis farm, the manure from his stable. Nothing 
iseemed to bo wasted. The construction of his 
stables for his cattle was such as to secure the 
'whole. From the product of his farm, the last 
‘year, it is very evident that attention has hereto- 
ifore been given to the subject, in some measure 
| proportioned to its importance. 

| It is our intention to resume this subject here- 
jafter, and to examine the various qualities, and 
advantages of the different kinds of manures, that 





| ‘To Sevecr a Goop Wirk.—Choose a woman 
who has been inured to industry, and is not 
ashamed of it. Be sure she has a good constitu 

tion, good temper, and has not been accustomed 
to “ dashing’? without knowing the value of the 
means, is not fond of novels, and has no giddy 


t 


| know how to prevent the depredations of cro'' 


Small Farms. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake in the farmir 
of America, is the practice of attempting to cy, 
tivate more land than can be well tilled. Ty, 
system may be properly styled surface culty, 
and it has been the means of impoverishing mo;, 
land than any other cause. In the great Sout}. 
West, as well as in the South-Kast, thousang, 
and thousands of acres have been worn out, ap; 
abandoned to the growth of broom sedge, by th\ 
ill directed mode of procedure. It remains p) 
longer doubtful, that a hundred bushels of con 
can be grown upon the single acre of grouné, 
and with little more labor in tillage than is r.. 
quired for cultivating an acre that yields by 
twelve or fifteen bushels. The secret of perma. 
nent success in every thing, is to do all well th:: 
is attempted. Five acres, well prepared, ap; 
well cultivated, will produce at least as much a 
twenty-five acres on the common exhaustip; 
plan. ‘Thus it is obvious, this statement bein; 
admitted, that one-fifth of the land now cultivate, 
might, with a different system, produce as muc; 
as is at present grown in the country. It is als 
evident, on the supposition, that agricultur 
might be made five times more profitable, an; 
assuredly the pleasure and honor of the professiy; 
might be signally augmented. Thorough man 
ring, deep plowing, good seeds, timely planting, 
proper rotation of crops, and neat culture, wou! 
work wonders in our Agricultuse. 

The intellectual enjoyment and real moral o/ 
improved husbandry, are not to be overlooked. 
In consequence of the loveliness of a garden, th: 
abode of the just in the next world is denominate 
paradise, a garden, or a heaven, and when its 
remembered, the whole farm can be made x 
interesting as a finely cultivated garden, there 
something truly enchanting in the farmer's pro: 
fession. A rich and well tilled field affords th 
inost lovely scene; but a poor field, with 
indifferent crop, is certainly discouraging. Tin 
will be when this subject will be duly appreciate, 
with the farming world.—T'enn. Agriculturis. 


° 
9 
e 





Mercer or Chenango Potato. 
We copy the following from a communicatia 
in the Maine Farmer: 


“But has the Chenango degenerated? W: 
answer—yes. The Chenango, when first intr 
duced into this State, was a mixture of tw 
distinct varieties; one kind is always very gov 
and always produces its like, while the other: 
comparatively bad, and yields after its kind.- 
Every body has eaten Chenangoes, and there(or: 
all know, that some of them, when cooked, av 
white, dry, and good flavored, while others 2 
dark blue through the whole potato, watery, an 
strong flavored. The light kind is always fit {x 
the table, and the dark, never. The light kir: 
is the best formed, and yields the best. 
dark kind does not ripen so early as the light- 
In the raw state, it is difficult, if not impossiv. 
to distinguish, in all cases, the one from 
other; but when cooked or cut, they are ea: 
distinguished. ‘The dark variety has increase: 
upon the light, and being unfit for the tals 
has caused the Chenango to be less esteeni 
As we planted this year but two acres, we 00 
cluded to improve the Chenango for our o¥ 
use; and accordingly, when cutting our seed, \ 
rejected the dark kind. The result is as * 
expected, and is satisfactory. We now knot 
the Chenango can be so improved in a sin}: 
season, as to be as perfeeta varicty as ever gr! 
that is, that every potato of suitable size to co 
will be good when cooked.” 





Corn anp Crows.—As the season for ¢il 
planting is approaching, it may be of service" 


‘fake after the rate of one pound of coppel 
to a bushel of seed corn: disselve in water, 
sprinkle the corn with it: the corn may at! 
same time be rolled ia plaster.” _ . 

This experiment has been tried now for tt 
years, with great success, by a veteran farme 





and fashionable relations, and you need inquire no 
further—she is a fortune. 





,and he permits me to hand it to you for publ. 
jtion.—NSpringfield Paper. 
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Manufacture of Maple Sugar. . 


We believe the day is not far distant when 
Michigan will exceed any other State in the 
Union in the Manufacture of this article.— 
Bata small portion of the sugar maple in the 
State is improved, and yet as carly as 1840, 
as appears by the census for that year, she 
produced 1,329,784 lbs. of sugar, exceeding 
in proportion to her population, any other with 
the exception of Vermont. Since 1840 its 
annual production has greatly increased, last 
year excepted. The season just closed, has 
been the most favorable ene for many years 
forits manufacture, and so far.as we can learn 
ithas:been well improved. Judging from the 
much greater amount manufactured in this 
region this year than in 1840, we believe we 
are warramed in estimating the quantity man- 
ufactured in Michigan the present year, at 
over 3,000,000 of pounds, which at a fair rate 
would amount to 250,000, or a QUARTER OF A 
MILLION OF DOLLARS. ‘he domestic manu- 
facture of the article saves annually an im- 
mense sum to the people of the state which 
would otherwise be sent abroad. Its manu- 
facture is attended with but little expense, and 
the necessary labor required seldom interferes 
with the usual agricultural pursuits of the 
farmer. 

For the gratification of such of our readers 
who feel interested in statistical facts, we give 
below the number of inhabitants «nd the quan- 
tity of sugar produced in several states in 1840 
taken from the census of that year. We be- 
lieve that Louisana is the only state which man- 
ufactures to any amount from the sugar cane: 

No. of inhabitants. Lbs. of sugar man’d. 


New Hampshire, 234,574 1,162,368 
Vermont, 291,948 4,647,934 
New York, 2,428,921 10,048,109 
Pennsylvania, 1,724,033 2,265,759 
Virginia, 1,239,797 1,541,833 
Louisiana, 392,411 119,947,720 
Kentucky, 779,328 1,377,835 
Ohio, 1,519,467 6,803,386 
Indiana, 685,866 . 3,727,795 
Michigan, 212,267 1,329,784 


Of any one of the other states, Illinois pro- 
duced the largest amount, 399,813 pounds.—- 
Clintonian. 





Sowinc Frower Seeps.—This should be 
done about the first of May, if favorable 
weather, and the ground in good order. The 
soil should be light and rich, and finely pul- 
verized. Cover the smaller kinds very slight- 
ly; and if delicate or choice kinds, shade the 
spot from the hot sun until the plants are up, 
and water in dry weather. ‘Thin the plants 
where too thick, and transplant them, if need. 
ed. Perennial flower-sceds, not flowering till 
the next year, may be sown later, and trans. 
planted any time during summer or fall.— New 
Gen. Farmer. 


Larce Sate or Woor.—It is stated in 


Tobacco around Peach Trees. 
Epitor oF THE Farmers Capinet,—I have} We are decidedly of opinion that the mos' 
read with interest in different numbers of the | miscrable situation a man can be placed in, is 
Cabinet, articles respecting the depredations |when he has nothing to do. The idle man is 
of the insect Ageria Eritiosa, upon the peach |a sponge upon the world, and a curse to his 
tree; and have seen various remedies proposed. |fellow creatures. Every man that remains 
I too, am induced to offer one, as simple, as I lidle, or gets his living without work is adding 
believe it is effectual, viz: an application of |to the misery of the world, is really’ injuring 
tobacco in the following manner. In the latter |the morals and happiness of the human family 
part of spring or early part of summer, scrape }and should be held responsible for it. Wha: 
the earth from around the body of the tree, to| would our fate be if we were all to becony 
the depth of one to three inches, being particu. |idlers ?. Who would make our garments, ou 


De Something. 


ilarly careful not to injure the crown of the ‘houses, our foed, our newspapers and books ” 


roots; fill the cup thus formed with trash tobac- | What if you are able to live without work ’ 
co from the shops, and envelope the boll of the | Does it follow that you should remain in 

tree to the height of three or four inches, with |state to vegetate merely? Certainly not !— 
the stems or leaves. I do not offer this as a} Without a pursuit—an innocent and honorable 
means to renovate a diseased tree, but asa pre- | pursuit—no one can really be happy and hold 
ventive, the efficiency of which has been tested )@ proper rank in society. The humble wood. 
for nineteen years by Samuel Wood, one of |sawyer, says one, is a better member of so- 
the most approved nurserymen and extensive |ciety than the fop without brains and employ- 
fruit growers, in this section of country; and | ment ! Every one should be employ: di in 
also by other practical farmers with unfailing fashioning some article of use, or extending 
success. ithe dominion of thought, in simplifying the 
The efficacy of the iil weed, when applied in | means of subsistence, or in some other way 
this manner, appears to result from its univer- ito be beneficial to his fellow creatures. Tlow 
sal nauseousness.* ‘The place which the insect | Many persons do we see content to live on the 
selects for depositing its eggs, is the junction | products of other hands, who are in fact litth 
of the boll of the tree with the surface of the | better than bare faced rogues. “ They liv 
ground, and finding there a substance which | 00 ill-gotten spoilsgo on tick—lie and cheat, 


lis loathsome to it, it chooses rather to wing | rather than follow a pursuit which would ren- 


its way to the orchard of a less provident | der them useful to themselves and mankind ger- 
neighbour, than consign its eggs, and conse. |crally. None can be happy without employ. 
quently to trust the reproduction of its species | ment—mental or physical. ‘The idler becomes 
to atree so fortified against its attacks. [am a fitcandidate forthe penitentiary or gallows. 
aware that some may be prejudiced against ;—Céncinnati Post. 

this remedy on account of its simplicity ; but | 

it may be well to remember, that simple in- | ; : ; 
ventions, and simple remedies, are often the | Dr. Samuel Webber gives an account in th 
most valuable, and are besides, net always |‘: Ii. Farmer, of several experiments which 
those that are the soonest discovered. Be not | he made last season with mrriate of ammonis. 
discouraged then, but give it a fair trial and | He dissolved a small piece of the common si 
if you are not richly rewarded with an abun. | @moniac of the druggists estimated 4 ord 
dant supply of one of the most delicious gifts |S") ™ about half a coflee.cup of water, 


of Pomona, then I am a much deceived, and threw into the solution a handful of corn, 
Buckeye Faruer. |Which, after having remained 4 to 5 hours, 


Smithfield Ohio, 1844. was planted, Te planted this soaked corn in 

hills, side by side with that which was not soak- 

* Our correspondent will allow this, we apprehend, ed. Ile made four different experiments 

which are reported in considerable detail.— 

Fond Belts ie lee In all cases, the soaked seed produced consid- 
erably the best yield—generally at least on: 

eae . pees Sap 4 d ; 

The following is related by the Central N. Y. third more. The land was light and dry, and 

Farmer, in connection with an account of Hon.|for several of the experiments, he purpos!y 

Daniel Webster’s farm at Marshfield: took the poorer spots. The corn suffered with 

drouth ; but in all cases, that from the soaked 


Webster’ | Mr. Well hiel seed manifested a decided superiority ; s 
ebster's purchase of Mr. Welles, which) much indeed that it was noticed by strangers 


" ~ € eu * 1 le re “7 . 

shows that the farmer of Marshfield knows | \1.5 knew of no difference in the seed. 

how to select good cattle. He called on Mr. Soiaceanciad 

Welles, and inquired of him what he would) So,xing Seep Corn.—A correspondent 
ask for one of his cows, to be selected by Mr. who signs himself K., of Queens County, 
Webster, and was informed the price. He|N. Y.. writes us that seed corn is sometimes 
went to the stable, where a large number of injured by being soaked too much. He soaked 


SOAKING CORN IN MURIATE OF AMMONIA.— 


y 








to be a matter of opinimn.—Ep. Far. Capiner. 


*“ There is an incident connected with Mr. 


the Susquehanna, Pa., Register, that the lar-|Cows were kept, and called for a pail. The} some corn about 36 hours ina solution of salt 


gest sale of wool ever made in that State, 
probably in the United States, by the original 
proprietor, took place recently in that county, 
consisting of upwards of three hundred bales. 
The weight on the bales was noticed as they 
passed the Choconut, on sleighs, on their way 
to New York, to be from one hundred to one 
hundred and eighty pounds each. The pur- 
chase, it is understood, was made by a manu- 
facturing house in ‘Ithaca, N. Y., of the estate 
of the late R. H. Rose, of Silver Lake, at 31 
cents per pound, four months credit. Ten 
thousand sheep, it is said, are kept on the 
estate. Susquehanna county is well adapted to 
the keeping of sheep, and is one of the best 


attendants were much amazed at this question, 
and watched with interest the operations of 
the man who had delighted thousands with 
the exhibition of his talents. He began milk. 
ing the cows, and passed on from one to 
another, until he approached the most valuable 
one of the herd. ‘The owner became some- 
whet excited at the manner of testing his cows. 


milking qualities, and after milking a short 


can have her,’ said the owner, ‘dat if you 
ever want to purchase another cow of me, J 





grazing sections in Pennsylvania. 


selection myself.’ ”’ 


think I shall have something to say about the cause she is nothi 


petre, and then gave it a coating of tar; the 
consequence was that only one or two grains 
sprouted in a hill, where five were planted. 
Ele supposes the corn was too much swelle:! 
before the tar was applied. This may have 
been the case, but we have known the germ 
killed by remaining too long in the saltpetre. 
If the sprout protrudes while the grain remains 


Mr. Webster soon sat down by the most. in the solution, it.is very likely to be injured, 
valuable cow, and commenced trying her 


|especially if the liquid be strong. Solutions 
of potash, lime, &c., will operate in the same 


time says, ‘ this cow will do.for me.’ ‘You way.—Albany Cultivator. 


Woman is said to be like a jewsharp, be- 
without a tongue, and was 
to the lips. 





made to be pres 
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GBhditorlal Notices. 





To Reapers anp Corresponpryts.—The 
articles on first page speak for themselves, and 
we trust our readers will give them a careful 
perusal. “M. W., our East” is cordially wel- 
comed “bock agen,” and we are confident that 
our readers will unite with us in requesting him 
to continue his favors. 


“ Lenawee” speaks like a patriot, christian, 
and good farmer, as he is. Heaven bless him 
with abondant crops, as he deserves, and any 
thing else good and reasonable which he asks for. 
The “ something of a more practical character,” 
which be threatens sending us, will be thank- 
fully received, when it arrives! Is he the only 
one who can or will terite for the Furmer, among 
our friends in Lenawee County? 

Let none to whom it is addressed neglect to 
read and remember the truthful article upon 
Novel Reading, published in the Ladies’ depart- 
No one who has perused her articles, 
over the signature of “L. F.,” will question the 
ability of the author to give good “‘advice to 
those who. need it.” 


ment. 


We appreciate the merits of the article sent us 
by S. L. H., and should publish if accompanied 
by his proper name. Otherwise it cannot receive 
an insertion. 

The communication of G, W. C., of Oakinnd, 
canre to hand too late for insertion in this number. 
It 1s on file for publication. We hope the remark 
of G. W.C., relative to what we may expect 
from that quarter, will be realized. 

To other friends and correspondents we send 
kindly salutations. Though not named, they are 
not forgotten; and though some of their favors 
may seem long deferred, none of them are over- 
looked. here are several friends who have 
promised to send us the results of their experi 
ments, from whom nothing has yet been received. 
Gentlemen, we wait your pleasure with much 
“‘nremonitory reluctance!” 

We are indebted to Hon, H. L. Ertswortn, 
Commissioner of Patents, fora package of choice 
seeds—-among them, a paper of Essex (England,) | 
Spring Wheat, a superior variety, and the largest 
berry grown. 


The Wheat Crop: 

Looks unusually fine in this section. Accounts 
from different parts of the State, generally speak 
of the appearance of the crop as promising an 
exuberant yield. [f the weather continues favora- 
ble, we are inclinéd to believe the approaching 
harvest will be unusually early and abundant. 

The following is from Cist's Western Adver- 
tiser, published at Cincinnati: 

The present whicat crop, we anderstand, looks 
uncommonly well in all parts of the country, and 
bids fait to be a very larot supply. The quantity 
sown last fall, was much fatger than at any pre- 
vious year, The rapid settlement of new, terri- 
tory in the West, seems to demand a few open- 
ing for our bread stuff. All of the Western 
States, in soil, eeem sdapted peculiarly to the 

rowth of wheat, and nothing but a stinted mar- 
fot will prevent them from soon becoming, not 
nly prosperous, but rich in means, as they now 


Notices of Publications. 


Havine already noticed several of our Agricul- 
tural and other exchanges, published in the West 
aud Southwest, we will, in this and future num- 
bers, complete the list—commencing with the 
* Empire State:” 

Avpasy Curtivator.—This is the leading, 
if it is not the oldest, agricultural journal in the 
United States. It was established, we believe, | ¢ 
in 1833, by that able and distinguished laborer in 
the cause of agricultural improvement, Jessx 
Bur.. Judge Bue was succeeded in the editorial 
charge of the paper, by Wittis GayLorp, Esq., 
whose decease we announced last month. Mr. 
Gavyworp has conducted the Cultivator with great 
ability for several years, and we think it will be 
ditfienIt to find aa individual capable of sustaining 
the high reputation of that paper. 

The Cultivator has ever been a favorite among 
the scientific farmers of the country. It is the 
most valuable to residents of the oldest eastern 
and southern States, and to thuse farmers in the 
west who are able to enter into extensive im- 
provements; and as a National Agricultural Jour- 

nal has no superior. Published monthly, at 
Albany, N. Y.—100 a yeas, in advance: Lu- 
THER Tucker, Proprietor. 

New Genesee Farwer.—This is the only 
agricultural journal now in existence on the © old 
battle ground” of the Genesee Farmer—Western 
New York—and was commenced about the same 
period that the latter was united with the Albany 
Cultivator. We ever hail its appearance with 
pleasure—not only because we are sure of having 
some choice and useful reading, but because it 
emanates from the place where we resided during 
the best and happiest days of our youth, and 
remember its senior editor as an esteemed and 
valued friend. 

The “New Genesee” is edited with much 
ability by M. B. Barenam, Esq., assisted by 
Danret Lee, of Buffalo, and T. C. Peiers, of 
Darien. Though more particularly designed for 
the farmers of Western New York, our Michigan 
friends will find this paper a useful auxiliary to 
the ove which they (as a matter of course,) 
already take, the Michigan Farmer. Published 
montiily, at Rochester, N. Y.: 8 pages quarto— 
90 cents a year, in advarce. 


Crextaan New York Fanmen.—This is the 
title of a neatly exeeuted and well conducted 
journal, published at Rome, Oneida county. As 
its name imports this jourual is principally devo- 
ted to the interests of the farmers of Central 
New York; it is an able advocate of tliose Inter~ 
ests, and merits an extensive patronage. It is 
edited by Messrs. C, N. Bement, B. P. Jonson, 
and KE. Comsrocx. Monthly, 90 cents a year, 
in advance. 

Bartisa Ammrican Cuitivator.-—An ably 
conducted monthly, of 16 pages—creditable to 
its editor, and worthy of support from the culti- 
vators of British American soil. Published at 
Toronto, Canada West: W. G. Epmunpson, 
Editor and Proprictor—S 100 per annum, in 
advance, 

Tur Norturen Lacut— devoted to Literature, 
Science, and Free Discnssionwe receive ver) 
rarely. But we know the admirable talent with 
which itis conducted, (by an association of gen- 
tlemen,) and believe it ‘to be one of the best 
monthly journals in the country. Published at 
Albany, N. ¥.: 2100, in advance, 


gte Wr wotild ociabal our subscribers that the 
terms of the Farmer are in apvance, and that every 
facility is offered for the transmission of the small sums 
due us, in the authoriyy given by law to Post-masters, 
to frank remittances to publishers. Those who have 
not yet paid their subscriptions are requested to for- 
ward by mail—remembering that promptness en the 
part of patrons is the best gaaranice of punctuality on 
the part of the publisher, 

Jt is our intention to call upon endscribers in this 
county, within a few diys or weeks, and hope te find 





wre rich in the bounties of Nature. 


them ready and willing to ‘ diseount freely.” 


q 


Hateh's Sowing Machine, 

Tur subjoined article, commendatory of 44, 
labor-saving implement, we copy from the Ne, 
Genesee Farmer. Many of our readers wii 4p, 
it interesting, in connection with the engraving 
and notice of the machine which are given 
our last page: 


D oy 


Mr, Batenam—I have just finished using ;, 

this spring, the splendid Sowing Machine way, 
vou forwarded me last fall, and I must confes 
that if bas exceeded all my expectations, ap; 
those of my neighbors who witnessed its oper. 
tion. LI wentto the first field with my grass s-sj 
with a doubting heart, and when I looked at the 
machine and then at the diminutive size of th 
secd it was to sow, my faith was in no wie 
strengthened. But I out with my letter of ;- 
structions, made my calculations how much se. 
it would take to sow one bowf, measured it 0; 
exactly, turned it into the hopper, and mount; 
the chair and drove off, leaving my friends wh 
came to witness the operation grinning like a 
many Cheshirecats. First bout iny seed was o ' 
when within about two rods of the end. Rev. 
lated the screw, poured in the quantum suffice: 
of seed, and at the end had about half pint left 
Third bout,—started the regulating screw a yer 
little, and it came out as even as you ever ha: 
your pie and cheese. 1 then turned into the hop. 
per, from time to time, as became necessary, wit). 
out measuring, having previously measured oy 
the quantity of seed for the lot, and when I goi 
through I had about one quart left, The sowing 
of the lot (6 acres) occupied about two hours. 


The wind blew considerably, but I could not 
discover that it affected the seed, the hopper run- 
ning so near the grornd that the dropping seed 
was not disturbed sufficientiy to do the least ir 
jury. A boy that can drive a horse and other. 
wise possessed of ordinary judgement, can use it 
and when properly regulated cannot sow w rong. 
[ have tried it with oats with equal success; and 
wheat, flax seed, plaster, &c., can also be sown 
with it. It certainly is a very valuable machine, 
and onght to bein the possession of every farmer 
who has much work of the kind every year. 

J. W. SMITH 
Taumee a. )., 1843. 


J 


Knagegs Farm, 


Statistical Table, 


The following table exhibits the number of inhat 
tants in each state and territory of the Union, and th: 
number of bushels of grain, —comprising wheat, bar 
ley, oats, rye, buckwheat, and Indian corn,—produce! 
in the year 1839: 

Bu. Grain. 
3,055,748 
3,115,960 
4,075, 128 

729,103 
4,114,958 
4, 352,202 

51,7: 21,8 
6954140 

57,032,126 
6,392,934 
15,913,857 
69,952,420 
29,231,495 
17,226,144 
24, 90,795 

29,440, 167 
14,039,646 
6,062,137 
66,917,805 
53,153,269 
66,292,692 
53,403,511 
31,185,048 
90,693,592 
4,£.7),537 
6,833,826 

913,558 
1,019,671 
1,783,051 

74,020 


Fahabitants. 
601,793 
234,574 
737,639 
208,830 
300,973 
991,043 

2,125,921 

773,305 
(,724,033 
78,085 
470.019 
1,259,797 
753,419 
694,393 
681,392 


Maine, 

New Hampzshira, 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Counecticut, 
Vermont, 

New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, 
Maryland, 
Virginia, 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Tennessee, 
Keniucky, 
Ohio, 

Indiana, 
Mlinois, 
Missouri, 
Arkansas, 
Michigan, 
Florida, 
Wisconsin, 


Iowa, 
District of Columbia, 


: 
senate 
476,153 


2Q. Fh 
883,762 


97,574 


°° 


212,267 
54,477 
80,945 
43,112 
44,712 








17,063,353 605,526,308 
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Mechanics’ Literary Association of Jackson. 


Ar an adjourned meeting of this Association, 
held pursuant to notice, at Porter's Hall, on 
Tuesday evening, April 24, Icuazep Cots in 
the chair, its organization was completed by 
the election ef officers and other proceedings 


as given bolow. 


Minutes of the last previous meeting were read 
andapproved. Also, on motion, the Constitution 
was read, and books opened for signatures of per- 


sons Wishing to become members. 
On motion of W. Fish, 


The provision of the Statute relative to the 
erganization and incorporatien of similar associa- 


tions, was read by the Secretary, 
After some disc ssion upen the provision of 


the Statute—and upon a resolution offered by 
Mr, Walcott, relative to the definition of a clause 


of ovr Constitution—it was, 
On motion of D. D. 'T. Moore, 


Voted, That all embers present, whe haye 
signed the Constitution, be declared members 


proper, and allowed to vote for the election of 
officers. 

On motion of F, M. Foster, 

Voted, That the association. proceed to. ballot 
for the election of the several officers, commen- 
sing with President. 

Whereupon, after electing the same by ballot, 
the following named persons were, severally de- 
elared unanimou: ly chosen as officers:, 

L, WILCOX, President; 

G. Cass, 2 
W. N. Cuaarr, § 

J. M. Hoterock, Recording Secretary; 

D. D. T. Moor, Corresponding Secretary; 

W. F. Barrett, (Treasurer; 

H. H. Heara, Librarian; 

F. M. Fosrrr, 

I. Coxe, 

W. J. Turxevtt, 

A. Watcotr, ~~ 

E. C. Sterne, 

B. G. Mosuer, 

On motion, it was 

Voted, That the persons just elected be request- 
ed to take their seats.as officers ef the Associa- 
tion. Whereupon, 

The President, on assuming the chair, address- 
ed the members in a neat and appropriate manner 
—courteousty thanked them for the unexpected 
honor conferred upon him, and gave assurance 
that they would ever have his cordial co-operation 
and best influence in promoting the important 
and worthy objects of the Association. 

Remarks were also made, at the call of the 
meeting, by all of the officers and several other 
members of the Association—the tone and action 
throughout exhibiting the utmost harmony and 
unanimity of feeling. 

Qn motion of [. Cole, 

Foted, That the Corresponding Seerctary be 
requested to write to Washington, and solicit 
ftom members of Congress such Public Docu- 
ments as may be obtained from that source, <o be 
placed in the Library of this Asseciation. 

On motion of W, F. Barrett, 

Voted, Tat the proceedings of this mecting 
be published in the Mechanics’ Department of 
the Michigan Farmer, and also in our Village 
Newspapers. 

On motion, the Association adjourned to meet 
at the same place, (Porter's Hall,) on, Thursday 
Evening, the 2d of May, at 7 o'clock. 

J. Minrox Hotpaoon, Ree. Sec’ y. 

Jackso, April 26, 1844, 


Vice Presidents; 


“Board of Managers; 


[The above proceedings were received too late for 
‘asertion in the proper department.—Ep. ] 





To Kitt tar Pesca Tans Boner.—Mr. Jas. 
Camack, of Athens, Ga., in a letter published in 
the Magazine of Horticulture, recommends fish 
brine, diluted with an equal quantity of water, 
and a pint to be turned reund each tree in the 
‘pring or fall. The trees on which he used this 
liquid were 23 to 3 inches indiameter. ‘T'e small- 
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Lucern. 
As Lucern is considered well adapted to the | Fat Catris.The Springfield Gazette says 
soil and climate of most sections of this country, | that Mr. Abet Chapin, of Chicopee, started fr 
: : 1 Brichto few days “co, with z of entt 
we give the annexed extracts in reference to its | oe wha ; we tha pair ¢ ? 
. . : . which welened G,eQ0 ibs 
cultivation and profite. It will give ue pleacure | Tar & ik P ' eg eee eee 
" iv ; ; -ohilite BE SUK Factory in Gham, MASSE is ' 
te receive a communication upon the practic ability lcontinnes to operate in a flourishing manner.= 
and profits of growing this crop in Michigan, lSome farty or fifty hands are employed, ane the 
with an account of the best mode of culture and lagent advertises fur fifty more girls. 
management. Will not some practical friend | 
send us“ the papers” upon the subject ? 
“ Lucern,” eays Nicholson, “makes the swee- 
test and most fattening food in the world for 
cattle,” and Drown says, “it is undoubfedly the |~ lation at five hundred willie 
most productive, and that which comes sooner °"' nor itt Shaisa-cnlies sede tall 4 
| j ; 7 finakes ore Ul “ Huon al al 
into use (in the spring,) than any other of the | “'@* 


st @ 
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> 2000 hows 
The eost 


eat ¢ 
estimates at 


Acconping to Vattemare, there ar 
ppapers publishe din the Unrted Stat s. 
jot these to the Americen people bh 
ix uuihons of dollars per annum—the vearly car- 
ns of copies, which 


is 
j 


wery day 
ni 


sae -| Astonishing as these calculations are, they are 
artificial grasses. From three to five tons of pean 1 J she ’ 
H : . revertheless true. 
excelient hay can be cut to the acre; and with the | °° 
Lemon has advertised a concert at Sa 


best cultivation and plentiful manuring, nine tons} A Mrs. 
ver acre have been had in a seasog. [tis supposed | lem Mass., and one of the editors hopes that she 
that our, dry..warm suiamers .are wore favorable will have a squeeze. 

to its growth than the cool and moist ones of | Map Cow.—A cow supt have been bit 
Great Britain; and (Chancellor) Livingston has}, ™ 9 i dow, killed herself in Naugatuck, 
obtained greater products than those mentioned |'P “3 rl — : eck. She broke from the enclasure 
by Britist writers.” T'he plants often fast from | COND. HE MOrR. S 

eight to.ten. years. 


jof her owner, ran with — sp ed about twe 
. nr han nlonae a high precipice and 

Lucern requires two or more years before it miles one es I lunged off a high preci 
attains its full growth; and therefore, as Loudon |bruke her necs 
justly remarks, “it is ill adapted to enter into | Sor 
general rotations ” For soiling, however, it is 
admirably adapted, as it may be cut at least four from t 
times ina season, “giving no taste to the milk | one triplets. 
and butter,” and “one acre is sufficient for three land of very larg 
or four cows.” I have seen it planted near Phila- | 


delphia, in rows or hills, and the intervais plowed | sulle 
| Ways be transplanted, 


supposed to 


ra Down Sarne.—Mr. Elijah Che esbro 
sof Guilderland, has this spring twenty-one limbs 
| n ewes, nine of the ewes having twits at cd 
All the lainbs are living and health 


osize.—b. olrgus... 


ss 


ons should ai 


+ ° 7 1, n 
A Scorer pap r says that On ; 
lt dir cts to SOW tue seed 


ees oe re iia) greatly increases its : } hey attain geome sine to 
put if i C lin March, and when they attain é 
vigor; but if it be sowed broad-cast, and light | Be eces ha bccame Shik bad been 


¢ transplant, 
afier the} ; seiched 16 pounds: on 
nithis manner, Weighed 16 pounds; of 
inches in. circumlerence and 


harrows be used. early in the spring, Pet 
plants have become strong, treat ng them also « Ses a are aa 
with compost or poudrette, the crop could be | eased neatly 19 
more. convenieutly managed. In the former case, | 
the sickle-was employed; but the latter method 
would admit the introduction of the scythe. 


iahed 10 oz. 

Take every opportunity of setting an ornameér 

tal shrub or choice truit tree abont your house «1 
'door yard. Now isthetime. If you have any 
| taste, you will always rejoice at what you have 
| done. 

Garen Pras.-<<The Savanah Republican, ot 


the 1st ult. says:—‘‘Green peas were served Uf 


Good and bad Plowing. 
The season has again arrived for. com 
mencing active operations on the farm, and 
our readers must excuse us. for calling ania tthe Mansion House on Saturday. ‘These are 
attention once more, to the great importance lthe rte ng have been brought to market this 
of daing the work in a more systematic and Salieediie osvere, tis tie open air.” 
perfect manner. Of all the various kinds of | NE EY Sreaw—There is a steam 
work which demand our attention, none de-| i.) stcher advertised in New York, whieh Is 


serves more care than plowing, and none per- j to produce 20,000 chickens a year. What a fine 





haps is more neglected. Compared with the time the hens will have cackling instead of 
work done ten years ago, much of the plowing | clucking! 
a SP 1 ‘ son hae f Col 
at the present day seems to approach perfection, | Tur Ingham Star announces the de f 
. that e was 


jurchard t place. 


John W. at 
drowned in crossing the Grand river In a boat, 
which capsized. 


but we have no doubt a great majority of 
farmers might.greatly increase their crops by 
plowing better than they are in the habit of 
doing... As we remarked inan article upon 
this subject two years ago, “any man of or- 
dinary strength, and good common. sense can 
learn to plow well,” and it is truly astonishing 
that so little attention.is paid to this branch 
ot our labor, when upon. its careful perform-! Exp or ti S) 
ance depends, in,a great degree, the farmers|hear thar the British Government 
success, Indeed so great a dislike have we jsend their steam ships: of ripe to bes wero 
t» poor plowing, that we can never sy mpathize — oy Siggy eer nar eh ye - ets 
with the farmer who ———- ¢ however sag can possibly blockade the coast so as to prevent 
his crops may be. Let it not be said that it}; sailing clippera escaping with their cargo of 
wit! not do to spend time to plow nicely in the | ive stock. [tis the only kind of naval protective 
hurry of spring work, and when the crops! that will be effectual—. ¥. Sua. 

should be immediately got in. The crop on} 
iwo acres well plowed, will exceed that on 
three poorly done, other things being equal, 
while the difference in time is hardly to be 
‘taken joto account. In fact, we are not quite 
sure but a man will do more in a day, where 
his fureows are straight, and every one counts, 


Tun Chicago Express contains a letter from 
the mouth of the Kalamazoo river, which states 
that the facilities for getting into that harb 
are good, there being full seven feet water on th 
bar in the southerly channel 
wi Trapr.—We are glad to 
is abont toe 





“ Miss, are you in favor of annexation?” és said 
to be the latest and most approved phraseology 
down South for popping a delicate question. 

‘T nave three rales,’ said Lord Brougham 
Tie first is to be a whole man to one thing at 
a lime; the second, never to lose an opportu. 
than to “eut and cover,” crooking and dodg nity of aay thing that can be done ; the third, 
: : © {aever iotrust to others what [| ought to de 
ing, so that there will be a dozen short fur. | ‘self 5 
rows in each land., We have not time to|'"YS°'- ; yr 
pursue this subject farther. now, but hope all/ A Lavy down east, advertises for a divine, 
will endeayor to carry out the suggestion wash > serious, bold, majestic, inoflensive, scie 











‘¢r trees he thinks less brine should be applied. 


made.—Central N. Y. Farmer: entiGc, nimble—husband.’ 
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YRC CL AAwies wat PAC CHIE WE. | It affords us pleasure to state, in this connec- 
——~|tion, that the Mechanics of several prominent 
Improvement of Mechanics by Association, | places in Michigan, have already formed, and in 
— others are organizing, associations for mental 

sailed Ah tite ites improvement. Such associations, we believe, are 

| in operation at Ann Arbor, Detroit, Marshall, and 

are more favorably situated to form associations} other places. The Mechanics of Jackson—one 
for moral and intellectual improvement, than| of the ‘enpet numerous snd RET RS olnsnes 
Mechanics. In almost every village of 1000 of its citizens—are now, to their honor and-eredit 
inhabitants, there might, and should be, an asso-| be it stated, actively engaged in organizing a 
“ Mechanic's Literary Association” We trust 


No class of citizens, throughout our country, 


clation, designed, exclusively, to improve and| : t 7 
elevate the mechanics and laboring artisans. The, ey may succeed in forming an asscciation, the 
practicability and great utility of organizations | —_ of which will sofiect hunaraponshemenaes; 
‘and credit upon the community of which they 


/are members. And ‘we ardently hope that a 


of this character will readily be’ admitted by 


ill who are conversant with their management, | 
nd the benefits they confer upon individuals and| similar spirit to that which now animates the 
communities. Mechanics of Jackson, may prevail among those 

"lr } } . lo } , <4 j ; . 7 ; 
The advantages that may be derived, by the| of the whole State, until Literary, Library, and 
mechanic, from a well conducted Literary Asso-| Debating Associations or Clubs are formed, and 
in successful operation, in every populous section: 


ciation, are numerous and obvious. It snatches! gees : 
| of Michigan, eIpril 13, 1944. 


trom the hours of idleness, of pleasure, or per- 
haps of dissipatien, some little (and if properly! 
improved, much,) time for mental improvement. 
Access to a well selected Library imparts a taste 


| At the recent charter election in the City of 
_ New York, James Harper, senior partner of the 
ale ee | creat Publishing House, was elected Mayor. In 
yr reading. and stimulates ee ee 5 - 
Te. é Stimulates to Inguiry as to many} . . . ryY 
aah ek ree ae ane *\anotice of Mr. Harpers nomination, Tnurtow 
inatters and subjects, of which few should, or need | 


be, ignorant. The debates and discussions fre- 


quently beld have a tendency to give application 


ing and useful subjects. It is thus that the mind 


is Informed; it is awakened to inquiry, gradually | + 


led to investigation, t 
mintain head, and to think and act for itself. An 
individual 


sales 
easily b 


| 
| 


to the information acquired, and open to the mind! 

i < u < ) tO mind! : 5 . . es 
ei lle iat ‘ amauta ¢) in the following interesting reminiscences: 
new thoughts, and let in new light upon interest-| 


Weep, editor of the Albany Evening -Journal— 
who has himself risen from a poor printers appren- 
tice to a prominent and wealthy man—indulged 


“In 1816, we worked as a journeyman in 
the same office with James and John Harper. 
They were distinguished, like Franklin, our 


> trace k la " 2 
¢ knowledge to its) great example in the Art, for Industry, Tem- 


perance and Keonomy. James was our part: 


ith Is lie | 
‘ with a mind thus enlightened cannot} ner at the Press. We were at our work as 
ve deceived by political demagogues, and 


soon as the day dawned, and though, ona 


ae 0 . 
(eer mere pretenders and numbags—he will! pleasant summer afternoon, we used occasion- 
think an] act according to the dictates of his own| ally to sigh for a walk upon the Battery before 


reason and knowledge. There is no good reason 


why t! > mech: ; ; i 
vay toe mechanical classes should not be invin-| 


thie « ai : 

eidie against the immense amot 
“soft sodder,” too frequently used by the pre- 
tended triends of the working classes, 


sufirages of the latter. Let the mechanics and 
working-men of our land read and speak, and 
think and act for themselves, and they will here- 
after be addressed with the language of reason, 
instead of being courted by disgusting flattery 
and groundless promises. 

But let us return more directly to the subject 
indicated by the caption of this article. There is 
: Satisfaction in the pursuit of knowledge, which 
abundantly repays the labor and expense of the 
acquisition. By association—the collection of 
libraries, holding of debates and discussions,—the 
mechanic may not only derive pleasure, but will 
also acquire that knowledge which will be of 
essential service to him in the pursuit of his 
occupation—which will elevate him in his own 
self-respect, and also in the respect of commu- 
nity. The advantages of an association are not 
confined to its members and the present day, but 
't furnishes the means of perpetuating its bene- 
fits, and descending to other generations. 
young men, the apprentices, may acquire a thirst 
‘or knowledge at this fountain, which will enable 
them to become better and wiser men—more 
useful and esteemed citizens. And though they 
may not become Franklin's, or Burritt’s, yet they 
may elevate themselves in the scale of society, 
and add to their usefulness, prosperity, and hap- 


| sundown, he never would allow the “ balls to 


be cap’d” until until we had broken the back 
of the thirteenth “token.” The sequel is, 


unt of pretence and| that the Journeyman Printer of 1816, is in 


1844, the head of one of the first—it not the 


—especially | fj rst—Publishing Houses in the World; a man 


whenever the former wish to obtain the aid or| of ample fortune, enjoying the respect and 


confidence of his fellow citizens in so eminent 

'a degree as to render it probable that he will 
become the Chief Magistrate of our great 
Metropolis. Such are the rewards of Indus. 
try, Enterprise and Integrity.” 





Tue Unxtnpest Cut or Att.—The Eng-~ 
lish are all the time poking at some of our 
western ways, manners, und customs, giving 
us the hardest kinds of hits for some of our 
eccentricities, but the cruelest cut we have 
recently received is with a jack-knife—deci. 
dedly a “ cut direct.” Some Sheffield cutler 
has deluged the market with huge, clumsy 
jack-knives, and on the blade of each of these 
he has stamped “ The American Gentleman’s 
Pocket Companion !” indicating that such are 
the delicate instruments carried in the pockets 
of the elite of Yankee land. The Sheffield 
man is certainly sharp upon the American 
blades this time. 








Tue Ossect or Epvucation.—The aim of 


The | education should be to teach us rather how to 


think, than what to think—rather to improve 
our minds, so as to enable us to think for our- 
selves, than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men.--—Beattie. 


He that is sensible of no evil but what he 
feels, has a hard heart; and he that can spare 





piness. 


no kindness from himself, has a narrow soul. 


Worth makes the Man. 
An excellent Thought for the Times. 
BY JOHN NEAL. 
Cea 
Worth makes the man! not wealth, no: 
dress, not politeness, not parade. You wi 
find more real manliness, more sound sense, 
more loveliness of character, in the humb) 
walks of life, than was ever dreamed of i, 
the circles of fashion, of pride, of wealth, o: 
Chesterfieldian rules of politeness. © When « 
man of sense—no matter how humble his or. 
igin, or degrading his occupation, may appear 
in the eyes of the vain and foppish—is trea- 
ed with contempt, he ‘will not soon forget it; 
but will put forth all the energies of his min: 
to raise above those who thus look down in 
scorn upon him. By shunning the mechanic. 
we'exert an inuefluce derogatory to hones: 
labor and make it unfashionable for young 
men to learn trades, or labor for a support.— 
Did our young'wornen realize for that all the: 
parents possess, and that for all they are in- 
debted to the mechanic, it would be their ck 
sire to elevate him and encourage his visits 
to their society, while they would treat wit 
scorn the lazy, the fashionable, the sponge: 
and the well dressed pauper. ‘On looking 
back, avery few years, ‘our most fastidiou: 
ladies can trace their genealogy from som 
humble mechanics, who, perhaps, in their dar 
were sneered at by the proud and foolis!: 
while their grandmothers gladly received then 
to their bosoms. 





Shoemaking by Machinery. 

The Journal de Paris states, that an opers. 
tive has invented a machine to make shoes. 
by means of which any person having sufi. 
cient strength to turn a wheel, can, in thi 
course of the day, finish fifty pairs of excc.. 
lent shoes of every size. It is calculated tho 
of 34,000,000 inhabitants in France, 20,000. 
000 are destitute of shoes, because of tli 
want of means to procure them. It is prob: 
ble, therefore, that if this machine prove suc. 
cessful, the entire population may indulge i: 
the luxury of covering for the feet. A corres. 
pondent in the last number of The Mechanic: 
Magazine asserts, that owing to the obstinacy 
of English workmen, many of his frien 
now use panus corum, a newly invented su?- 
stitute for leather, or employ French work 
men; and that the bootinaker whom he cn- 
ployed, assured him that, not being able ' 
induce native workmen to follow his instruc 
tions, for a more scientific method, he ws- 
compelled to employ a French cutter-out.— 
Large or ill-made shoes are equally the caus 
of corns and bunions as tight shoes or boc: 
are, so that it will be the interest as well » 
the duty of shoemakers in this country to in’. 
prove their present mode of measuring 2: 
making, and not allow foreign cutters to be: 
us in those essential articles to our comfor 


ee 


AmERICAN ENTERPRISE.—Cochran, the )' 
ventor of the revolving pistol, is now 
France. We find the following statement 
the papers: “Twenty of Cochran’s stear 
excavators are now employed on the rail-ro. 
between Rouen and Havre.” 


VavaBLe Recipzt.—Old Deacon H. ust. 
to say his wife had a certain recipe for testi’: 
the quality of Indigo. It was to fill a mi» 
pan with pure water, and to sift a little Indig 
on the surface; if the indigo was good ’ 
would either sink or swim—she couldn't 1°. 
which! 
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For the Michigan Farmer, 


Novel Reading. 


BY MRS. L. FOSTER. 

Iv is evident to every unprejudiced mind; that 
the common. practice ef Novel and Romance 
reading has a pernicious influence on society. — 
Indiseretions are dressed in such honied language, 
that they no longer appear to be indiscretions. — 
immoral conduct is often excused, and sometimes 
justified; in short, the whole standard of morals 
is very low, consequently, young persons, who 
are apt to think that all they read is true, are in 
particular danger of forming their habits and prin- 
ciples accordingly. 

Being written in an attracting manner, with all 
the scenes and characters highly colored, it is not 
surprising that the young and impassioned, with 
that love for the marvelous whieh seems to be 
inherent in every human bosom, should acquire a 
passion for them, which it would be difficult to 
subdue. When this is the ease, we sometimes 
see persons so engrossed with the joys and sor- 
rows, the wonderful discoveries and hair-breadth 
escapes, of their favorite hero or heroine, (that 
never existed!) that their business is neglected, 
sick friends are forgotten, the Sabbath is profaned, 
and the worship of God in His sanctuary, ex- 
changed for alounge o’er a sick’ning dream.— 
And why is this ? Like the epicure and inebriate, 
his taste has become so perverted by stimulants, 
that he can no longer relish plain, wholesome 
food. There is not excitement enough in the 
calm retirement of domestic life. Daily labor is 
altogether too much a matter-of-fact business 
for one who is reading and dreaming of unexpec- 
ted fortunes. Useful literature, that is calculated 
to reprove vice, and make men better, is too dull 
and serious for him who reads alone for amuse- 
ment. ‘The preached Gospel—nay, the precious 
Bible itself, fails to attract the attention of one 
who looks not beyond the enjoyment of the 
present, 

Again; a young lady who has formed her ideas 
of real life from novels, meets with some tall, 
manly form, with a noble brow, shaded with raven 
locks, the perfect embodiment of all she had ever 
imagined to be lovely in his sex. Graceful and 
accomplished in his manners, affectionately partial 

his attentions to her, it needs but a gentle 
pressure, or kiss of the hand, to secure to himself 
her heart’s best affections. In her admiration of 
his external accomplishments, she has scarcely 
thought to inquire after his real character, and 
now she has become so prejudiced 1n his favor. 
that were he accused of the lowest vices, she 
would not believe the report; or should proof be 
adduced beyond contradiction, she would overlook 
ul upon promises of amendment. Seldom are 
such promises fulfilled, and his deceived victim 
finds too late that her judgment has been blinded 
by her early reading, which had led her to place 
4 greater estimate on public appearance than 
private character. We have reason to think, that 
many persons suffer from the effects ef impres- 
sions thus imbibed in early life, without ever 
discovering from what source they received them. 

Most of the tales that appear in our newspa- 
pers and magazines are of the same mature. Al- 
though professedly written for our benefit, they 
ate seldom unexceptionable, and sometimes defeat 


to prove that wealth is not necessary for our | 


B. ANK N OT E LIST. 


[CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. } 


their own object. For instance, a story is written | 


happiness, but before the scene closes, the hero or | Fé M pr n )Bank of Buffalo = 53 dis 
. KRW B I Clinto 0 dis 
heroine becomes an heir or heiress to an immense panko St Clan h “ me fens cone “ns ps 


estate, virtually admitting that their happiness | Mich beouren eCo — par Com bank Buflalo 40 dis 


would have been incomplete without it. | Oakland Couaty Bank par Com bank Oswego 50 ds: 
River Raisin Bank par} Bank of Lyons 50 dis 


If novels are ever read, they are safest in the | Mer B’k Jac sry 1 Co Bk Ameriea, Buff 40 di 
' Vic ‘ } 
hands of those whose habits and principles are | Bank of Michigan 70 dis| Bk Commerce do 40 dis 


* 


| State Seri daidis Bank of Oswego 25d 
formed, and who possess discrimination enough | State Wiseeite 50 dis Bank of Lodi 25d 
to detect error and reject it; and those are the | OH10, Binghampton 40 
Spe le paying banks  parjCattaraugus county 40 dis 
very persons who will have the least desire to Cioycja.! “aie de 60 dn 
read them, '}Com tr ink Scioto 25 dis! Mechan b’k Butlalo 40 dis 
Lake e Ex > 15 


fisi Mer Ex bank do 50 di: 
} 


It is astonishing to see so much real aa ‘ : i tee] 
| Far b dis) Miller’s bank, Clyde 20 dis 


ank Canton ” 6 
7 


devoted to such unworthy purposes. But the! Granv: 5 dis Phenix b’k, Butlalo 40 dis 
authors are not alone in fault. Could better | Hamitto ton 25 dis! Tonawanda Gls 

: incaster 30 dis U.S. bank, Buffalo 35 dis 
works find readers, they would probably be fur- | Rice Me, Fades’ Cin 15 dici Wenevn Now-York 35.dis 
nished. But, as it is; the great demand for light | Manhattan £0) dis Staten Island 53 dis 
reading discourages many excellent writers, and | on ae ae se ye om an hip 
s ‘ “ - rbana bank’s Com €0 dis Alleghany county od 
is an ill omen for the taste of our countrymen. INDIANA. St. Lawrence Stock & 


a — liciRe x » Notes 55d 
The subject is but just commenced, yet enough e resale Segaleadamal 0 ~-s00 ng ~ etal 
tate Scrip 30 dis Stock Notes 


has been written to prove that novel reading is a | ILLINOLS. State bank, Buffalo & 
wicked waste of time—that it perverts the taste | | State bank 50 dis|Wash’n b’k, N.Y. 2 





- . , | Shawneetow: GU dis' Union bk, Buffalo 35 dis 
—that it enervates the mind, and unfits it for et <A _ Pe seals ert ; 
solid and instructive reading. Let the wise and | All good banks 2 dis! All € dis 
~ = > PEN AN WISKONSAN. 
good exhibit the evils of the practice, let them... “pvecesayiagamead yer ny eng 
encourage a fondness for useful and solid works:|Pyie | 3d rance Co, Checks 1 «i 
and we shall soon witness a reform in the litera- | Relief Notes 10 dis MISSOURI. 
. . . INEW YORK, NEW JERsEY,'State bank 2 dis 
ture of our country, anda corresponding OT a. cas este on par 
ment in the morals of community. L. F. | Exchange on New ¥ York, 1 1-2 premium. 
Jackson, si 1944, {| “ Buflal 3-4 
Cream Cheese. | g | | ; 8 
v * * r vane 





Mrs. Reynolds, of Connecticut, desires to | 
> j > node of sing cres ' ; 
soins ake Mr. ‘are aan LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 
aor ; S commu-! FORWARDERS AND COMMISSION MER 
nication in the January number of the Culti- 
vator. In reply to her inquiry, we are shaiaed | ane foot of Shelby Street. 
to give the following communication from Agents for the Bulialoand Ohio Line, and New Yor 
Mrs. Sheldrick, under whose” superintendence | Lake Boat Line, on the » Erie C anal, in conneetion Wi 
the cheese spoken of by Mr. S Sotham was Steamboats, P ropeh lers and Vessels on the Lake 
made.—Albany Cultivator. AGENTS. 


CHANTS, DETROIT, MICH. 


E. t senisinepetn é 
10) Broad street, N. ¥ 
| R. ANUDEWATER, § 100 Broa . 


Messrs. E:prrors :—According to your re- 
quest, I herewith send you a recipe for making oe Marni © foot State st., Albany N.Y 
cream cheese ; and if ‘ny of your numerous | ‘¢ andy Me h & Co. Buffalo, New York. 
readers can learn any thing from my experi. | All eoods and prop rty shippe dby these lines an 
ence, I shall feel most hapy ypy in communica- |on t the Erie Canal, and persons shipping by them ci 
ting what 1 well know to be worthy the trial | 5° assured of as quick despateh as as by any oer ans 
of all good house- wives. { the transportation ol produc and ation ze by I 
Recirze.—Take one quart of very rich {above lines, and solicits the patronage of merchant 
cream, a little soured, put it in a linen cloth, ™llers, Se. - like ad 
and tie it as close to the cloth as you can.— | i. “Ww aig" See oe Moat a eee “Saskia 
Then hang it up to drain for two days—take LAWSON, HOWARD & Co., Agents. 
it down, ‘and ca refully turn it into a clean) Detroit, March 25, Lo44, 
cloth, and hang it up for two more days—then | ~ 





The unde tein d are prepare 


vances and contracts 


Fruit Trees and Shrubbery. 
1, 


. . . o . | 

take it down, and having put a piece of linen | Usp Tn Subscribers have just received, an 
on a deep soup-plate, turn your cheese upon Wu will keep constantly on hand and for sai 
it. Cover it over with vour linen ; keep turn. | Nn a good as ortnent ol G RAF TE DFRUL rl 
. . sis ore ai anlos ‘. - an| Mta@e TREES, of all kinds, from the Y; 
ing it every day on to aclean plate, and clean | Ve orden 

: oy” on ee te . A ay rarden. 
cloth, until it is ripe; which will be in about} ¢& ne Sieh ii iced Sniineeaif afi biaile fhe Ce) 
ten days or a fortnight, or may be longer, as |deus and Door Yards, may be had at any time, by ¢ 
it depends on the heat of the weather. —jling at their chandler’s shop, north ot the Railroad 

brid gé GIBSON «A Kl SSEL 


Sprinkle a little salt on the outside, when you | 
turn them. If it is wanted to ripen quick,| _- 
keep it covered with mint, or nettle leaves. a 
t 

| 


Jackson, March 30, 1844. 


oe Improved Patent Pumps. 
~& F. M. FOSTE R respectfully inform the pul 


The size made froma quart of cream is mos 
lic eee they continu anieatine and keep « 


convenient, but if wished larger, they can be | 7 . 
_ 5 stantly on hand i Ma chine Shop, (on the ea 

made so. ARAB ELLA PHELDRICK. side of Grand River, near the Rail Road Dey t.) in 

Hereford Hall March 8, 1844. the Village of Jackson, superior Pumps for Wells and 


i 


Cisterns, made of the best materials, and warranted 
P is have been extensively 

—_ » D Ibs, :20t to FREEZE. These Pum 

MAKE YOUR OWN ibe —Take Ibs. jin use in the Eastern States, for 13 years, aad tis 


of alum for every 10 lbs. of tallow, dissoive | | increasing demand for the sm, isevidence of the genera 
itin water before the tallow is put in, and then | satisfaction they have given. 
melt the tallow in the alum water with frequent} Jackson, February 15, 1°41. 

stirring, and it will clarify and harden the tal- Pleechs!. : Ploughs! ; 

low so as to make a most beautiful article for heck putterns of. Sa od daha’ U; 
either winter or summer use, almost as good Ploughs, can be found at the Jackson Steam Furnace 





as sperm.——-Mass, Ploughman. Jackson, April 1, 1343. 
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HATCHS SOWING MACHIVE, 
Awove we give an accurate representation of 
this labor-saving implement. We commend the 
machine to the attentioa ef our Michigan farmers; 
and trust that some enterprising mechanic will 
parchase the right for this State, and commence 
the manufacture of so valuable an implement. 
The sowmg of grain by band is one of the most 
ditlicult operations of the farmer's oceupation, 
and one which but. few men can perform correctly; 
and for this, and other reasons, a perfect Sowing 
Machine must prove invaluab'e to the farming 
community. 

We subjoin an extract from the advertisement 
of the inventor—-and also publish a letter recently 
received from him; 

‘Tus Subscriber intorms his friends and the 
public, that he has made an important inprove- 
ment in his Sowing Machines, which will entirely 


obviate the difficulty that unskillful persons have | 


heretofore found in regulating the quantity of 
seed. 
regulated by a single motion of a lever, which is 


placed beside the driver’s seat, so that he can at 
any time vary the quantity of seed at his pleas- 


fall through, withuot stopping or leaving his seat. 


and less liable to get out of order, than formerly; 
and it adds nothing to the expense of making. 


Instead of having to turn six screws— | 
which must be set precisely alike—it can pow be | 295; Barley, 37}c; Beans, 


| 


ure; and in sowing plaster or lime, he can open | 6c; Lard, 6e a tc; Butter is quick at Lege: Eggs, 7c, 
the crevice so as to let small stones and lumps | 
| green, §1 25; dried, $1 25. 


By this mode it ts also more certain to sow evenly | 
! 
| 


These Machines are now in use by many of the | 


! 


| 


'time since; and I presume his deéds were not 
| recorded, and that whoever should purchase the 
right of the State could sell the machines in those 
counties without molestation. 


My price for the right of your State, in cash, 
would be 8500, with a good machine for a sample. 
| My price for machines is from 40 to $50, with 
| two wheels, and 69 to 100 with four wheels. — 
| No agencies or commissioned privileges will be 
|given:to any one. None can be had unless 
| purchased, 

if any one should express a knowledge of my 
(machines they will find that’ they are materially 
improved, when they come-to see them as I now 


|) build them. They are much more substantial 
| and perfect than before, and easier managed. 


Yours respectfully, JULIUS HATCH. 


| 
| Rochester, N. Y., March 11, 1844. 


ae 
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Jackson, May 1, 1844. 
Grain. —Wheat is firm at 62$c; Corn, 31}c; Oats, 
$1 a $125; Rye, 314. 
Fiour.—Wholesale, $3 25; retail, $3 50. 
Provisions.— Pork, mess, $14; prime, g40; Hams, 


a Se; Tallow, 8 a 10c; Potatoes, 18}c a 20c; Apples, 


Marve S$ ucar—7c a Se. 
Burrato, April 24. 
. : 
The flour*market was !angnid yesterday. We heard 


best farmers in Western New-York, and have | 0f some small sales of common brands at $4 33; and 


generally given good satisfaction. They sow all 


kinds of grain, grass-seed, hemp, flax, plaster, | 
c., in a more perfeet manner and imore rapidly, | 
than can be done by hand or with any other Ma. | 


chine; and its operation is ‘very se!dom affected 
by wind. From the more even manner in which 
grain is sown by this Machine, it has been found 
that wheat will produce several bushels more per 
acre, than when sown in the ordinary way. Tt 
has received the first premium of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, and the strongest 
commendations wherever exhibited. My price 
for Machines, complete, is 840; 1f any one thinks 
jt too high, 4 will sell him a right for a town, 
county or State, on responsible terms and he may 
make Machiens and give them away if he pleases.” 


I received your 


D. D. T. Moons, Esq.—Sir: 
a * The right 


davor in due time. a 


the straight brands at 84-153 but the business was 
chiefly confined to the retail trade. ‘*Tecumsek Mil!s’’ 
and ‘*Monrove Miilis’’ are held at $425. Sales of mess 
pork were made at $9, and lard goes off pretty freely at 

6 cts. Hams bring 44c, and batter is selling at 8 a 9c. 
High wines command £1 a 22. ? 

New York, April 23. 

| Flour is heavy; fresh receipts are expected immedi- 
, ately, and all parties are wiihing to wait, common Gen- 
| esee, however, can be had at &5. In Southern, there 
| are no large sales. 1000 bushels Jersey corn soldat 26 
cts: a very prime parcel. 

Two parcels, 110. bbis. prime pork sold at $7 06; 
mess is plenty at $9 26. 

Apri 24.—Asnes—There has been no business 
transacted in Pots since our last. About 75 bbls of 
Pearls have been taken, a portion at $5, and the re- 
mainder at a fraction below that price. . 

Frourn—The market remains dull, bat without 
change in prices since yesterday. We quote Genesee 
at $5, and Georgetowu at the same price. 











JOB PRINTING, 

Every description of Letter Press Printing, euch as 
Labels, Waybills, Show Bills, Road Bils, Stage Bills, 
Pamphlets, Handbills, Checks, Circulars, Ball Tickeis, 
Business ‘Cards, Catalogues, Notes, &c. Ke., execu- 
tea with neatnéss, accuracy and despatch, at the office 
of the Michigan Farmer, north side of the Public 
Square, Jackson. 

Bianxs, of every description, kept constantly on 
hand, or printed to order. 


(> All orders from a distance, will receive promps 


attention. April, 1844. 


SHORT ADVERTISEMENTS, 
The subject matter of which may correspond with the 
agricultural and mechanical character of this paper, 
will be inserted at the rate of $1 00 for the first inser- 


tion of 12 lines or less—tind 50 for each subsequent 
insertion. The money to be paid in advance. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 

ALL persons indebted to the subscriber, either by 
Note or Book account, are requested to make mmerpr- 
ATE PAYMENT—as he is himself in debt and must pay. 
Those who pay up, at the offi e, previous to the first 
of June, will be allowed a discount of ten per cent— 
and all accounts not arranged previous to the first of 
July will be summarily disposed of. 
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Culttire ef the Potatoe. 

Value of Agricultural Knowledge. 

Culture of Beets and Cucumbers—Manvres 
—NSmail Farms—Mercer or Chenango Po- 
tatoes—Corn and Crows. 42 

Manufacture of Maple Sugar—Sowing 
Flower Seeds—Large sale of Wool Te- 
bacco around Peach T'rees—Do Something 
— Soaking Seed Corn. 

Editorial Notices—Notices of Publications 
—The Wheat crop—Hatch's Sewing Ma- 
chine—Statistical Tabie. 

Mechiinics’ Literary Association of Jackson 
“—Lucern—Gtod and bad Plowing —Sum- 
‘mury. 

Improvement of Mechanics by -Association— 
Worth makes the Man—and other articles. 
Novel Reading—Cream Cheese—Make your 
own Candles—Bunk Note List, §c. 47 

Hatchs’ Sowing Machine, with an Engraving 
—Mar ket Intelligence. 4 
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